RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

inspectorate of morals, 'three censors and reformers', who would have
had the right to look into 'the conduct and management of families'.
Here was Calvin turned artilleryman and financier. Henry IV, more
progressive, had hoped that die kingdom would produce at least the
manufactured articles it needed. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen-
tury, this had not been an idle hope; France was then developing her
industry much more rapidly than England. But in 1600, everything had
changed. The Italian wars followed by die wars of religion had ruined
individuals, and therefore no private capital was available. Reconstruction
had to be carried out by the State; it could concern itself only with luxury
trades because the great masses of the people, impoverished by the poll-
tax, had no purchasing power. The King stimulated the establishment of
factories for the making of cloth of gold and cloth of silver, rugs and
crystal ware. The results were less astonishing than legend would have
them, but at least Henry IV and Sully gave France ten years' truce, and the
country remembered it as a golden age.

In the French monarchy the problem of die Dauphin was always
serious. Now Marguerite of Valois, long separated from Henry IV, had
never given him any children. Most certainly it was not because of his
impotence, since he produced a flourishing crop of bastards. His amorous
escapades were beyond number: history has dug up the names of more
than fifty-six of his mistresses, and Clio knows not everything. His
best-beloved was die beautiful Gabrielle d'Estrees, by whom he had
three children and whom he hoped to marry. Yet if 'Queen Margot',
who had never loved her spouse, was ready to agree to an annulment, she
was unwilling that it be used to encourage a misalliance, to be followed
by the coronation of a hated rival. Gabrielle died suddenly, some said by
poison, aldiough the official account described her as a victim of
eclampsia. In order to wipe out his debt to die Grand Duke of Tuscany,
in 1600 Henry married Marie de' Medici, the niece of diis creditor. At
twenty-eight the Florentine was heavy and fleshy; die whole court
nicknamed her 'the fat banker*. Marguerite kept in die background, but
lived in Paris, and was even friendly to the royal pair. Beginning in
1601, Marie de' Medici presented the King with a son who was to be
Louis XIII ('by whom your economies will be squandered', grumbled
Sully) and then asserted herself by an annual pregnancy. The King,
however, never became attached to diis radier foolish and very jealous
consort. Henriette de Balzac d'Entragues (daughter of Marie Touchet,
who had been Charles IX's mistress) inspired in him a violent passion.
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